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drinking, and sometimes light-heartedly pledging their freedom, is certainly
incorrect. These assumptions have already been attacked from various quarters,
but chiefly on the basis of documents drawn from the later Prankish period; and
it would thus be possible to avoid the difficulty by referring to a much earlier
development. It is therefore necessary to examine Caesar and Tacitus in greater
detail in order to discover the conditions of that time.
To begin with, less importance should be attached to the general fact that
Tacitus lays such emphasis on the freedom (libertas) of the Germans.1 This might
also be differently interpreted; there were certainly a great number of slaves or
unfree men at that time. Further, I should not care to attribute such an important
role in agriculture to women, for the high regard for women which Tacitus
describes so impressively, is hardly compatible with the picture of an agricultural
drudge of the Indian type.2 Even assuming that the number of German landlords
in the time of Tacitus (to-day we date the German Ur^eit quite differently) was
considerable, it is certainly incorrect to say, firstly, that all common freemen were
landlords in this sense, and secondly, that they lived entirely on the dues of their
tenants. In the later Carolingian period the free German commoners were often
landlords and working farmers at the same time. The coexistence of these two
phenomena, and their coincidence in one person, must not be overlooked.
In the accounts given by Caesar and Tacitus, we must not forget their
intentions with regard to the reader, and their desire for artistic effect. This
certainly influenced their details, and no doubt explains the remarkable contra-
dictions in the descriptions. Besides the passages to which reference has been made,
and which are often the only ones quoted, other facts are mentioned which add
considerably to our knowledge, and even correct it. We have already seen that
Tacitus, in his account of the warlike Chatti, points out as a striking fact, Nulli
domus aut ager aut aliqua cura. Prout ad quemque venere, aiuntur (Chapter 31).
Tacitus thinks it just as remarkable that they possessed neither house nor land, as
that they lacked occupation and were supported by others. Ought we not there-
fore to assume that the German people as a general rule supported themselves by
their own work ? The description of the common upbringing of free and unfree
speaks still more clearly. Certainly it must not be explained as meaning (Chapter
20) that the unfree always lived in the freemen's houses,8 but even if it only means
that the former were in a neighbouring building,* the fact that both grew up inter
eadem pecora, in eadem humo hardly agrees with the idea of " landlords " who
dislike farm-work as inferior menial labour, and think it beneath their dignity.
Even more striking, apart from the passage already quoted and always used
as important evidence (vi, 22), Caesar gives us, a few chapters farther on (Chapter
24), a noteworthy description of general significance in his comparison between
Germans and Gauls. He is speaking of the mode of life of the Gallic Tectosages;
they had crossed the Rhine on account of the lack of arable land and had settled
in die most fertile part of Germany, by the Hercynian forest; and there they had
won great fame in war. Now, however, they were living in eadem inopia, egestate,
1  Wittidb, Zeitschr. fur RG., xxii, 359, interprets this Kbertas as the people's independence from
other peoples, and then as the freeman's freedom from state interference.   See on this point also
v. Wietersheim-Dahn, Gesckichte der Volkerwanderung> xii, 103, on Tacitus, i, 62, and ibid, i, 115
(on Tacitus ii, 88).
2  Wittich, op. cit., 255.
3  Brunner, D.R.G., i, 97, note 8.
* Wittich, Grundherrschafa Anl. no.*